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The student was not required to follow a round of prescribed studies but was free to
select the field of study in which he wished to specialize and to attend the lectures he
needed in order to pass the examinations and obtain his degree. The faculties of the
German universities became models for graduate and professional schools everywhere.
The English and American types of undergraduate college were not a part of German
higher education; their functions were to be served by the gymnasium. The highest
ideal of the German university was the training of the research specialist.
The concern for professional specialism had long spilled over into the prepara-
tion of teachers. At Francke's institute in Halle special attention had been given to the
problems of prospective teachers, and Hecker established regular seminars for training
teachers at his reahchule in Berlin. Frederick the Great was so impressed by Hecker's
work that he urged teachers to attend his reahchule. Other teacher-training institutions
were established in Austria, Saxony, and Silesia. The new humanists of the eighteenth
century also influenced teacher education, not so much through special pedagogical
training as through a thorough grounding in classical scholarship for the teachers who
would man the gymnasiums. This scholarly conception of teacher education assumed
that all a good teacher needed was mastery of subject matter.
As a result of the modernizing thrust of the liberal movement in the early
nineteenth century, the teacher-training institutions of Prussia became models for the
world to follow. Before 1840, standards were raised in the preparation of elementary
school teachers by borrowing much from Pestalozzian practices. New teachers' sem-
inaries were set up under state control, the curriculum was broadened, and courses
were introduced in methods of teaching, theory, pedagogy, and didactics. In 1848,
liberal teachers linked their proposals for a more democratic school system with the
idea that elementary teachers should be trained in the universities along with secon-
dary teachers, but that proved to be a far too radical and presumptuous idea.
The threatened revolution of 1848 brought a stern reaction from Frederick
William IV (1840-1861) who, far from looking upon education as a means of social
improvement, viewed the schools as a means of counteracting unauthorized religious
and political ideas. He rebuked the elementary school teachers of Prussia for their part
in the revolutions of 1848, charging that they had been instrumental in stirring up the
people to the outrageous act of requesting a constitution. His regulations of 1854 were
designed to reemphasize obedient habits and proper respect for religion and the king.
He especially concentrated on the teacher-training institutions as a means of carrying
out these aims. Once again the attempt to liberalize German education had failed; the
potentiality of education had been recognized by the ruling classes, and they were
more than ever determined that the schools should be used for their purposes, not
those of the lower classes.
The repressive regulations of 1854 struck down dangerous instruction in
pedagogy dealing with the methods and theory of education, a move designed to limit
instruction in the teachers' seminaries to those safe subjects that were taught in the
elementary schools. Some of the professional content, however, was restored by
regulations of 1872, which gave more freedom to such secular subjects as history of
education, theory, psychology, and logic. But the hierarchical, disjunctive German
system did not permit university instruction for elementary teachers.